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Over a 10-year period, the oral language development 
of 338 pupils was studied from kindergarten through grade 9 to 
establish the most crucial and frequent oral language difficulties. 
Recorded samples of oral English from each subject were segmented by 
oral intonation patterns and syntactic units, and were analyzed 
yearly in terms of 21 oral language problems or deviations from 
standard spoken English. Progress in resolving these difficulties was 
then plotted for four groups-Caucasians with high and low language 
proficiency, Negroes with low language proficiency, and a random 
sample. Results indicated that the most persistent difficulties for 
those children not handicapped by social dialect are not in usage but 
in developing coherence and organization and that individual 
instruction in this area is much more helpful than drill in usage. On 
the other hand, the most persistent problems for Negro children are 
those of usage, particularly compound verbs and the verb "to be." 
Oral drill based on expressing ideas, attitudes, and values of 
concern to the learners is more effective instruction than workbook 
drill. (This report is based on an earlier study, ED 00 1 275.) (This 
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ABSTRACT 



KEY FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY 



Unless they can learn to use standard English, many pupils wtl! be 
denied access to economic opportunities or entrance to many sociol 
groups. The purpose of this report is to clorify the most cruciol longuoge 
difficulties so teachers may decide where to place instructional 
emphasis. 

This study clarifies and counts exomples of nonstandard oral usoge 
among four difTerent groups of school children from kindergarten 
through grade nine. 

Among subjects speaking standard English, language difficulties are 
matters of sensitivity to clarity and precision of communication rather 
than problems of habit or usage. 

Among subjects speaking a social class dialect, tite most troublesome 
language problem is difficulty with verbs, especially the verb to be. 
Dialect students need help with coherence as well as v/ith usage. 

As children mature and speak with more cornplexity and in longer 
units of expression, their difficulties with coherence increase. 
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is another in the series of piililieations which make availal)le to llie pro- 
fession results of significant researdi studies. ProJ)lcms in Oral Enjj^lish 
presents certain findings of a longitudinal study of language develop- 
ment. Professor Lohan's study is uni([ue in that it is the first of its kind; 
the group of children eoniprising the population has hecn followed for a 
ten-year period. Since the develojMnent of language is a gradual pn)- 
ee.ss. only through continuous ohservation and study can the acquisition 
of language be studied. 

Professor Lohan slates that for most children a command of stan- 
dard English is neccssnry. for "society exacts penalties of individuals 
who do not po.s.scss it.'* If the children are to be lielped to accpiire it, the 
first step is recognition of their needs followed by opportunities for 
ehildren to listen and to speak in situations wliere standard usage is ihe 
medium of communication. 

hi Rcsearcli Report No. 1, The Language of Elementani School 
Children, Profe.s.sor Lohan reported the first pha.se of his longitudinal 
study of language develo))inent. This publication, as the previous one, 
invites the reader to explore, with .scientific detachment, the language 
development of American students. 

For the Committee on Rcccarch 

DORLS V. GUNDERSON 

Associate Chairman 



The research reported herein wus supported through the Coopera- 
tive Research Program of the Officer of Education, United States 
Department of Health, Education, aiul Welfare. Much of the informa- 
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United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare hv 
Walter Lohan in 1964. This study is availahle at 100 depositories 
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INTRODUCTION 



Some pupils have difficulties in speaking standard English as it is 
typically used hy most Americans. This is not a problem of regional 
language variation l)iit rather one of social class dialect. 

Dialects are differing ways of speaking a language. Vocal)ulary, syn- 
tax, and pronunciation differ from one dialect to anotlier, yet tlie differ- 
ences are not so great that persons using dilfcrcut dialects cannot coni- 
«.T^!Unicate, Whereas verl)al communication is almost negligible between 
at.. Italian and a Dane who do not speak each other's language, an Italian 
fn .n Venice can understand an Italian from another part of Italy even 
enough both speak dialects differing from standard Italian (Tuscan). 
Language inevital)ly varies with region and with culture, and in most 
languages these regional and cultural dialects occur. A dialect is so 
called because neither it nor the majority s standard language differs 
enough to be completely unintelligible to the speakers of either group. 

Whereas regional differences in language are usually acceptable 
and in many respects delightful, social class dialects offer a difficult 
problem to American schools in which equality of opportunity for all 
pupils is accepi'ed as an aim. Economic and social lines have always 
been difficult to cross, and language is one of dir strongest barriers to p 
fluid society in which human worth is to count for more than fortunate 
birth. It is a sociological fact that all speech communities tend to feel 
hostility or disdain for those who do not use dieir language. "He docsn t 
talk like us" is a way to say "He is not one of us." 

To be realistic, American teachers acknowledge that most children 
need to perfect or acquire the prestige dialect— not because standard En- 
glish is correct or superior in itself Init because .society exacts severe pen- 
alties of tho.se who do not speak it. Unless tlicy can learn to use standard 
English, many pupils will be denied access to economic opporhmities or 
entrance to .social groups. The leaders of most communities arc sensitive 
to departures from the informal English which tends to be the standard, 
accepted languag(> of their communities, It follows, then, that children 
who speak a social class dialect need the chance to learn standard usage. 

The puq)ose of this report is to identify die most crucial and fre- 
quent oral language difficulties so teachers may decide where to place 
instnictional emphasis. These problems of oral English have been stud- 

1 
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PROBLEMS IN ORAL ENGLISH 



icd in a representative group of 33S pnpils for whom s.iniplcs of onil 
speeeh were reeorded onee a year for ten years.* 

Kaeh suhjeet was interviewed individually and his spoken response 
reeorded annnally on either a tape or a similar reeordiiig deviee (the 
Andograph), At the heginning of the interview, the examiner eneonr- 
aged the siihjeet to heeoinc talkative hy asking him (picstions about 
playmates, games, television, illness, and wishes. Next the snhjeet was 
shown, for the remainder of the interview, a series of six pietnres, the 
same pietnres heing used for all suhjeets. These jnetures wereehosen for 
their interest, th(;ir sueeess in preliminary trials, or their value in previous 
research. The suhjeets wer(* asked to dis'juss what th(»y saw in eaeh ])ie- 
ture and w^hat eaeh pietnre made them think ahout. Th(\se reeordcnl 
interviews, tran.serihed into typewritten form, heeame the hasis for 
analysis. 

Definition of Terms 

In this research, devising an ohjeetivc method for segmenting the 
flow of oral language was a critieal prol)U*m. The system finally chosen 
was one combining several approaches. First the subjeet.s' speeeh was 
.segmented by oral intonation pattenis and then, within snch intonation 
segments, syntactic units (each independent predication) were identi- 



The first of thcs(^ — intonation pattern — is dependent upon the ]iat- 
tenis of soinid made by the human voie(*; it i.s judged by the contours of 
inflection, stress, and pau.sc in the subjects* voices. Bcxan.se the segnuMi- 
tation is made in accordan'^*e with the .sound .system of ICngli.sh, this first 
and niorcj comprehensive .scg!n(*nt will be called a pJt(molo<!^wnI unit. 

The second unit, always e(|uivalent to or a subdivi.sion ol tl;e larger 
phonological unit, is a .syntactical pattern — each instance of iiulependcnt 
predication. It will be called a comnutnication unit because it can also be 
identified by the .semantic meaning being communicated.^ 

Usage, in this research, vvill mean the established oral language ha})- 
its of an individual. We as.sume that sucli usage is int(^niali/ed by the 
subject as he hears and imitates the speech of liome and neighborhood, 
that such usage is not a deliberate phm rationalized on a con.scious level. 
It should be clear that this is not grammar. Grammar is a careful descrip- 
tion and analysis of the structure of a language — its sound .siructure> 

^ Notes appear on pp. 59-60. 
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word structure, phrase and sentence structure. A third tenn needed for 
examining spoken language is rhetoric, the dehherate conscious strate- 
gies a .speaker uses to make his language an effective means of communi- 
cation. Rhetoric transcends grammar and usage, for it concerns such 
matters as consi.stency of verb tense from one sentence to another, clear 
reference of pronouns, and .strategic choices among several ways of or- 
ganizing sentences. Rhetoric is the art of using langiiage efleetively in 
order to present i(has clearly. Usage may cover vocahulaiy and pronun- 
ciation as well as constructions, but in this research vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation are not included. 

Acceptable standard English, according to the widely used defini- 
tion by Fries, is 

a set of language Imbit.s in which the major matter.s of the pohtical, 
social, economic, educational, religious life of this counrry are carried 
on. To these language Iiahits is attached a certain prestige, for the use of 
them suggests constant relations with those responsible for the im- 
portant affairs of our coinnnmities. It is this set of language habits 
which is the *\stantlard" not because it is any more correct or more 
beautiful or more capable than other varieties of Engli.sh; it is "stan- 
dard" solely l)ecau.se it is the particular type of English used in the 
conduct of the important affairs of our people. It is also the type of 
English used by thosocialhj acceptable of most of our communities, and 
insofar as that is true it has become social or class dialect in the United 
States.3 

In this study we arc conccnicd with obvious departures or devia- 
tions from standard Englisk We are not concerned with disputed items 
->f usage such as It's me, Who arc you looking for? or Everyone has their 
; instructions. Instead we mean, by "nonstandard," usages such as these: 

[ The calf don't want no milk. 

He has ate. 

'. Him washing he clothes. 

They was here yesterday. 

I The no) •'Standard usages and their occurrences among the subjects 

; will be presented after a discussion of the sample and the methods of 

» analysis.*' 

The Groups To Be Studied and ComparecS 

From the total number of subjects, four subgroups have been 
I selected, and these have been designated respectively as Caucasian 

I" 
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(High Language Proficiency), Caucasian (Low Language Proficiency), 
Negro (Low Language Proficiency), and Random. Each of the first 
three groups contains twenty-one subjects and was chosen according 
to ability with language. The Random group contains fifty subjects and 
was selected from the total sample on an equal probability basis, e.g., 
with a table of random numbers. 

Method of Selecting the Subgroups 

A ten-year average of oral language rating.*? (by teachers ) wa.s com- 
puted for all subjects. The three subgroups were then selected on a 
rank-order basis. As indicated, the Random group was not selected ac- 
cording to language ability. 

That some nonstandard language was predominantly a matter of 
social dialect was obvious from a preliminary examination of the data. 
Therefore, rather than risk clouding the data by using ethnically mixed 
groups, the decision was made to study Cauca.sian and Negroes sepa- 
rately and to use a Random group as a representation of a typically mixed 
sample of all students. If ethnically mixed groups of twenty-one sub- 
jects had been used on a straight rank-order basis, two Negro subjects 
would have fallen into the group high in language proficiency. Naturally 
there are in any city Negro children who come from homes where ex- 
cellent and standard English is spoken. Tlic effort, here, is to use tho.se 
in the study who speak cither a dialect or non.standard English in order 
to identify language problems with which the schools can help. TIio.sc 
subjects in the Negro group who rated low in language proficiency 
proved to be predominantly those whose parents had emigrated from 
the South and were below average in education and income. Negni 
children from homes of high income and superior educational back- 
ground did not, of course, fall into this group. 

The Random group, representative of the total group, consists 
of fifty members, forty-four Caucasian, five Negro, and one Oriental. 
Tliis Random group is draw?'/ from a population .sample representing 
the ethnic, economic, intcllcelual, and .sexual distribution of typical ur- 
ban school populations in the United States."' 

Statistical Problems 

Obviously the care and logic with which comparisons are made 
among groups is crucial. Methods of analysis can be helpful or confu.s- 
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ing, lionest or dislioiiest, simple or complicated. However, in a study 
like this one, not all readers will want to examine statistics in detail he- 
fore they have understood the total strategy. For that reason, statistical 
features of analysis have been placed in the Appendix, pages 61-72, 
where a detailed discussion of the considerations underlying the com- 
parisons is available, as well as tables indicating the adjusted arithme- 
tic means used in the graphic presentation. 

Analysis of Nonstandard English 

The presentation of nonstandard speech will now be shown, first 
by an explanation of each classification of nonstandard language be- 
havior and then by examples of each particular classification along with a 
graphic depiction. 

The spoken language of all subjects in the four groups was tran- 
scribed into typewritten form and segmented into communication units 
as described on page 2. Wherever any doubt existed about the seg- 
mentation, the phonological unit as well as the communication unit was 
charted. Next, examples of nonstandard English were underlined in the 
segments, and as examples occurred they were assigned to tentative 
categories. Eventually the following categories accounted for all exam- 
ples of nonstandard oral English and were adopted for this research. 
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CATEGORIES USED FOR TALLYING PROBLEMS 



IN ORAL LANGUAGE 

Verb Problems 

lA: Lack of agreement of .subject and verb, 
third person sinj^^^hr (excluding all forms 
of the verb to he) 

IB: Lack of agreement of subject and verb for 
all forms except the third person singular 
(again excluding all forms of the verbfo be) 

IC: Lack of agreement of subject and verb while 
using forms of the verb to be 

ID: Omission of the verb to be 

IE: Omission of auxiliary verbs 

IF: Nonstandard use of verb forms 

IC: Inconsistency in the use of tense 

Pronoun Problems 

2A: Nonstandard use of pronouns 
2B: Use of that instead of who as a relative pro- 
noun referring to persons 
2C: Confusing use of pronouns 

Syntactic Confusion 

3A: Ambiguous placement of a word, phrase, or 
clause 

3B: Awla\'ard arrangement or incoherence 
4A: Omission (except of auxiliary verbs) 
4B: Unnecessary repet: 

Other Problems 

5A: Nonstandard connection (prepositions) 

5B: Nonstandard connection (conjunctions) 

6A: Nonstandard modification (adjectival) 

6B: Nonstandard modification (adverbial) 

7: Nonstandard use of noun forms 

8: Double negatives 

9: Nonstandard use of possessives 

7 
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Verb Problems 

1A: Lack of agreemeiif of subject and verb, third person singular 
(excluding all forms of the verb fo be) 

Example: He say he is going home. 

The boy (hnt look happy. 
We have to see it because he tvant to see it. 
My mother look at television a lot. 
One girl have a basket on her bike. 

Comment: In English, verbs have a peculiar irregularit)' in that the 
tliird person singular adds an s in the present tense. For the Negro group, 
lack of agreement here is one of the most prevalent deviations from stan- 
dard English usage — particularly in the earlier years of school. In the ten 
years of this study their cliange to standard English on this item is (juite 
marked. 

This category is a minor problem for tlie Low Caucasian group, a 
lesser problem for the Random group, and a negligible problem for the 
High Caucasian group. The Low Caucasian group is most likely to have 
difficulty with the verb do. Tlie Negro children often omit the .s ending 
on verbs as in wants and looks in the examples above. 



1 B: Lac!t of agreement of subject and verb for all forms except the 
third person singular (again excluding all forms of the verb 
fo be) 

Example: They runs down tlie street. 

The two little girlc looks at tlie little boy. 

She asks him while they walks home from the movie. 

We likes to ride our bikes in the park. 

You turns that machine on too fast. 

I sees it. 

Comment: The incidence of this problem was virtually nonexistent 
for all four groups. As a result, no graphic presentation lias been mafic. 
(See Appendix, Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8. ) 

The Negro child occasionally adds a superfluous s to verbs as in the 
examples given above. 
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FIGURE 1 

Lack of Agreement of Subject and Verb, Third Person Singular 
(excluding all forms of the verb to be) 

NuNrnER OF lA Deviations per 1,000 Wonns of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten tiirough Nine 
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Grade 

N = 21 for each selected group. 
N = 50 for the Random group. 
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10 PROBLEMS iN ORAL ENGLISH 

1C: Lack of agreement of subject and verb while using forms of 
the verb to be 

Example: I is going outside. 
We is the best ones, 
I thought you teas going to ask mc that. 

Tliere teas three girls. 
Here is two dogs. 

Comment: All four groups have difficulty with this during the early 
years, but the Negro group has a persistent difficulty through the ten- 
year period. The High Caucasian subjects improve notably, and their in- 
cidence for this deviation is virtually zero from grade five through grade 
nine. At all grade levels the problem for them occurs mainly with exple- 
tives as illustrated by the last two examples above, and after grade five 
no serious problem exists, even with expletives. 

Linguistic historians have pointed out that the singular is or teas 
used with all persons is a speech pattern the first slaves could have 
learned from English colonists whose ancestors had used such forms as 
far back as the thirteenth century.** 
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FIGURE 2 
Lack of Agreement of Subject and Verb 
While Using Forms of the Verb To Be 

NuMDEn OF IC Deviations per i,CCO Wonus of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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N = 21 for each selected group. 
N 50 for the Random group. 
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ID: Omission of the verb to be 

Example: He (is) happy. 

That girl (is) my friend. 
They (were) here to see us yesterday. 
The reason I didn't go (was that) I didn't want to. 
What had happened when they were travelling to the 
dog show (was that) Lad lost his favorite suitcase. 

Comment: Omission of the verb to be as the main verb of a sen- 
tence is a minor problem for both Caucasian groups and for the Random 
group; for the Negro group, however, the problem is substantial in the 
early years and is then steadily brought under control. 

As the subjects grow older, all groups show a change in the content 
in which omission of to be takes place. In the early years, for the Negro 
group, the deviation is illustrated by the first three examples above, 
whereas in the later years, for members of any group, the verb to be may 
be omitted in more complex situations like those in the last two examples 
above. In these last examples the problem is not a matter of usage but 
rather skillful organization of syntactical elements in order to achieve 
clear, smooth communication. 
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FIGURE 3 

Omission of the Verb To Be 

Number of ID Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasia-.), Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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Grade 

N = 21 for each selected group. 
N =: 50 for the Random group. 
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IE: Omission of auxillory verbs 

Example: He (is) running away. 

He (has) been here. 
She (will) he happy to hear the news. 
I guess if he wanted to, he ( could ) do it. 
I see two of them who (are) running. 
They (have) been tormenting me all day. 
How (do) you know he isn't here? 

Comment: Omission of auxiliary verbs can best be described as fol- 
lows: for the Negro group, an extreme problem steadily being brought 
under control over the ten-year period; for the Low Caucasian group, a 
minor problem in the early years; for the High Caucasian group, an in- 
significant problem for the entire period. Again, the Random group 
shows a mixed pattern, having a minor difficulty during the early years 
and then approaching the performance of the High Caucasian group 
(from grade four onward). This would be expected because Caucasians 
outnumber Negroes ten to one in the Random group. 

Most of the difficulty for the Negro subjects centers on auxiliaries 
formed from the verb to be. Tliis indicates that this category may he 
closely related to category ID and should be viewed as additional evi- 
dence tliat handling the verb to be is a major problem for Negro children 
learning standard usage. As the next-to-the-Iast example above shows, 
the Negro dialect tends always to drop the first auxiliary. 
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FIGURE 4 

Omission of Auxiliary Verbs 

i\rMiu:n oi- IE DKViAr\oNS im:h 1, ()()() Womds of Spokkn Volumk 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Gfviups 
Grades Kindergarten llirough Nine 
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N =: 21 for each selected group. 
N = 50 for the Random group. 
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IF: Nonstandard use of verb forms 

Example: He has ate. 

She aint told him. 

He dont be there much. 

She bcs my best friend, 

I was laying in bed, 

I seen him yesterday. 

They tided their bicycles tc the store. 

She told him why arc you doing that? 

He had ran away before they got there. 

I would'vc took him. 

Comment: In this case, acceptable colloquial cxprcssion.s with 
which some teachers might find fault — such as (1) teas iastcad of acre 
for supposition, (2) hadnt ought for shouldnty (3) got (or has or have — 
have been disregarded. 

The Random group and both Cauca.sian groups have a continuing 
but relatively irinor problem with nonstandard verb forms, whereas 
the Negro group encounters considerable difficulty from kindergarten 
through grade nine and actually shows an increase for grades seven and 
eight. Once again the verb to be is occasionally a part of their trouble — 
as in aint and "She bes my best friend." 

An interesting aspect of tliis category: for Caucasian subjects dur- 
ing the early years the most frequent problem is the use of verb forms 
not actually existing in the English language, such as "He spreaded it" 
instead of "He spread it." (The child is logically as.suming a regularity 
not true of English verbs.) In later years their main difficulty is with the 
.standard use of the past participle, such as "He has ran" instead of "He 
has run," in the verbs. 

Typically, English verbs decline as follows: 

Present: walk thump 

Past: walked thumped 

Past Perfect: have walked have thumped 

However, many English verbs arc irregular and do not follow the typical 
form of adding ed to the present tense to form the pa.st tense. Quite nat- 
urally, English-speaking children experience confusion and have diffi- 
culty with these irregular verbs. This situation is not likely to change, 
and the problem will continue to persist for teachers. Fifty years ago. 
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Charters study established a basic list of American childrcns errors,' 
Fort)' percent of all the errors were located in fifteen common verbs, and 
ahnost all of these verbs were in confusion of the past tense with past 
participle. Those fifteen verbs were see, comc\ run, tcrite, begin, break, 
drink, lie, do, go, give, take, ring, sing, and sit. 

The following table from the present study presents the same prob- 
lem with the fifteen Charters* verbs starred. 

The verb difficulties Charters located fifty years ago still trouble 
children learning to speak standard Engbsh. The trouble with lie and 
lay has apparently increased over the years, very likely because the dis- 
tinction between the two verbs is increasingly ignored by adult speakers. 
Snuck for sneaked appears to be making an attempt to establi.sh its place 
in the language. Fall, throw, and bring appear to be more troublesome 
than they were in 1916. OtherNvise the siiu Uion has changed little in fifty 
years. (Two verbs on the list-5infc and f/rjt^/i— ai:)pear there because 
one of the stimulus pictures led to an imiisiially frequent use of those two 
verbs. ) 

For the Negro certain verbs are much more likely to be used in non- 
standard forms: lie, break, come, fall, go, run, sec, and take. 
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TABLE ON NONSTANDARD USE OF VERB FORMS i 



Verb 


Total 


Low 


Low 


Random 


High 




Deviations 


{Negro) 


{Caucasian) 




{Caucasian) 


•lie 


183 


82 


40 


38 


23 


•see 


77 


57 


7 


9 


4 


sink 


51 


8 


17 


19 


1 


•go 


42 


29 


3 


9 


1 


faU 


40 


17 


9 


7 


7 


•break 


39 


26 


4 


4 


5 


•come 


38 


21 


9 


4 


4 


sneak 


33 


7 


8 


11 


7 


•run 


29 


16 


4 


4 


5 


•take 


20 


10 


4 


2 


4 


drown 


18 


10 


6 


2 


0 


throw 


17 


9 


7 


1 


0 


•do 


16 


7 


5 


4 


0 


blow 


16 


6 


6 


3 


1 


bring 


15 


8 


4 


3 


0 


steal 


13 


6 


4 


3 


0 


tear 


11 


8 


3 


0 


0 


•give 


8 


4 


2 


1 


1 


•ring 


5 


3 


1 


1 


0 


•write 


5 


3 


0 


1 


1 


•sit 


o 


2 


0 


0 


0 


•drink 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


•begin 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


•sing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



iThe starred verbs are those appearing on Quarters' list of fifteen. 
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FIGURE 5 
Nonstandard Use of Verb Forms 

Number of IF Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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N =: 21 for each selected group. 
N =: 50 for the Random group. 
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1G: Inconsistency in the use of tense 

Example: I ate breakfast in the morning. I rim to the store then 
to buy a comic book. 
One time when I was rick, my mother comes in to see 
me. 

She knew if she does something bad he would find out. 
She draws on him, and the man slwt hen 

Comment: The Negro and Low Caucasian groups have an erratic 
and persistent problem with tense from kindergarten onward, a problem 
that increases until the seventh grade. In the early years they have diffi- 
culty with simple expressions such as the last three examples above. Be- 
ginning in grade four, their difficulties are centered in more complex 
sequences of tense. Switching back and forth between present and past 
tense in long passages of uninterrupted speech (giving a long descrip- 
tion of the pictures used in the interview or a lengthy explanation of a 
book they have read) is especially noticeable. The Random group typi- 
cally falls between the High Caucasian and Low Caucasian groups. 

For the High Caucasian group the language behavior on this matter 
is quite different. In the early years this group experiences very little 
diflSculty with simple tense sequences. In grades four and five, they 
show an abrupt increase in this problem, mainly as a result of early ex- 
perimentation with complex tense structures. After grade five the prob- 
lem seems to be coming under control although they still have some tenso 
inconsistencies from sentence to sentence and show a minor increase in 
grade nine. As in several other categories in the study this group, initially 
more proficient with language, meets the problem somewhat earlier than 
the less proficient subjects and makes headway in solving the problem a 
year or so earlier than the other groups. 

Unlike the earlier six categories which are clearly problems of us- 
age, this matter of maintaining consistency of tense is not a problem of 
usage (habit) but a deeper problem — remembering to be consistent, to 
be clear and unambiguous. This is a thinking skill» a rhetorical skill, 
deeply tied to awareness of clear communication. 
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FIGURE 6 
Inconsistency in the Use of Tense 

Number of 1G Devjatjons peh 1,000 Wonus of Spoken \^olume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten tlirough Nine 
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Pronoun Problems 

2A: Nonstandard use of pronouns 

Example: Her went to town. 

My sister and them went with me. 

They eyes are blue. 

She went to she house. 

I have one of them hoops. 

The witch was kind to Laura and /. 

He did it by hisself. 

Comment: In the kindergarten the Negro group had a significant 
problem, most often illustrated by the use of the objective case in a situa- 
tion where the nominative case is required as illustrated by the first two 
examples above. In addition, the Negro group had a kindergarten prob- 
lem of confusion of sex of the pronoun as related to the antecedent. Other 
research has shown that most children have this problem soracwhat 
earlier.® Limitations of language practice in culturally disadvantaged 
groups may retard subjects, regardless of race. 

Nonstandard use of pronouns, then, is a persistent problem for all 
groups, with the Negro group having the most difficulty, the High Cau- 
casian group the least. However, there is a notable change in the content 
of this deviation as the subjects grow older. WTiercas they were once 
troubled by ''Her went to town,'* they now confuse case usage as in the 
example "He gave it to Mary and Z," a usage perhaps induced by the be- 
lief that I is more elegant than me, a result of purist instruction or non- 
school concern over "It is I" 
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FIGURE 7 

Nonstandard Use of Pronouns 

Number of 2A Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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N = 21 for each selected group. 
N = 50 for the Random group. 
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2B: Use of fhaf instead of who as a relative pronoun referring to 
persons 

Example: I saw the man that I knew. 

There goes the girl that is ninning away. 

Comment: In her study of current American usage, Br)'ant con- 
. chides: "T/ia/ usually refers to *thing' antecedents but it may refer as well 
to person' antecedents."'* She notes, however, that 90 percent of the in- 
stances she collected were "thing" antecedents. In any case, this problem 
was slight in the present study and showed an erratic pattern for all 
four groups, and as a result it has not been presented graphically. (See 
Appendix, Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8.) It is interesting to note, however, that 
the Negro group has the lowest incidence of this deviation. Tiiis appar- 
ently results from the Negro groups use of fewer relative clauses than 
the Random group or either of the Caucasian groups. This evidence joins 
with the fact that the Negro group consistently has a lower average 
words per imit than either of the Caucasian groups. (See Appendix, 
Table 2.) 

The work of Benistein^" among British Cockneys and the findings 
of the present study in its complete form*^ indicate that low socioeco- 
nomic groups, regardless of race, do not elaborate sentences as much as 
do middle and upper socioeconomic groups. Low socioeconomic groups 
do not seem to use language as often to express subjective feeling, to an- 
alyze or synthesize concepts, or to consider relationships. As a result they 
use fewer subordinate clauses, appositives, infinitives, and phrases of all 
kinds. 



2C: Confusing use of pronouns 

Example: They thought they were waving at them when they 
rode by them. 

So Pinky went over to her house, and she helped her. 
Every time she'd do something, she would turn her 
head. 

CoxMML. i: During the early years, the confusing use of pronouns 
is virtually no problem for any group. However, the problem begins to 
grow in grades five and six, and all groups show an abrupt increase in 
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FIGURE 8 
Confusing Use of Pronouns 

Xl'MUKU OK 2C De\ IATIO\S 1»EH 1,000 WollUS OF SrOKEN \'OLUMK 

Higli Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Croups 
Grades Kindergarten tlirough Nine 
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grade seven. The Negro group and the Low Caucasian group arc ap- 
proximately equal in this deviation; each group has substantial difficulty 
in the later years. 

For all groups, the diflBculty in grades seven, eight, and nine is a 
failure to make precise distinctions in more complicated content, typi- 
fied by the tvvo examples above. Subjects use the same pronoun to refer 
to several people in a story being told. Such ambiguity with pronouns is 
a common language behavior for all speakers, even adults, and in the 
context of the situation is often not a serious problem. In 'this research, 
with the presence of the pictures to which the child was referring, the 
context usually made the pronouns fairly clear. However, in long ac- 
counts about books the subjects had read, pronoun reference was ;iot al- 
ways clear, especially when the reference was to some antecedent in a 
previous sentence rather than in the same sentence. 

In the case of reference of pronouns to antecedents, the analyst 
gave, wherever possible, benefit of doubt and accepted the importance 
of context. Thus the results heve are, if anything, underplayed rather 
than exaggerated. In summary, then, we may note that a confusing use 
of pronouns emerges as the subjects develop the use of longer, more 
complex expressions. This problem is not a matter of language habits but 
rather a matter of sensitivity to the listeners needs. Freedom from am- 
biguity in pronouns and clear reference of all kinds require a speaker 
who is sensitive to the needs of his listener. Thus the problem we have 
encountered here moves beyond usage to the jurisdiction of rhetoric, 
imagination, and clear, precise communication. 
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3A: Ambiguous placement of a word, phrase, or clause 

Example: The man is blowing a honi icith a hat on. 

The curtains were hanging up and shades. 
Lloyd we have to see it because he likes to see it. - 
When I come homcy I wish my sister would stop hang- 
ing on me. 
I onhj saw one boy. 

Comment: This was a minor problem for all four groups until grade 
six. At that point and throughout grades seven, eight, and nine, all groups 
experienced more difficult)'. This appears to be the re.sult of an increase 
in complexity of sentence stnicture as the subjects grow older— more 
complexity offers more probability of misplaced sentence elements. An 
interesting aspect of this problem is that the High Caucasian gnnip 
shows less difficulty than the other groups in spite of the fact that the 
High Caucasian group uses more grammatical complexity and has a 
higher average number of words per communication unit. 

Once again, this proves to be something other than usage, usage 
based on habit. Misplacement of structural eU*ments, such as occur in 
this category, is a matter of coherent thought and imaginative .sensitivitv 
to the problems of one's listener. A high degree of mental agility and 
awareness of the pitfalls of communication seem to be necessar)' re(iuire- 
ments for reducing this kind of language roughness. 
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FIGURE 9 

Ambiguous Placement of a Word, Phrase, or Clause 

XuMBEH OF 3A Deviations peh 1,000 Wonus of Spoken VoLusrE 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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N = 21 for each selected group. 
N = 50 for the Random group. 
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3B: Awkward arrangement or incoherence 

Example: A couple of weeks is school out. 

You make a circle with ever)'body go in. 
He signals to all the pitchers in these games what he*d 
hit and win. 

Comment: This is an insignificant problem for both the High Cau- 
casian group and the Random group, Tlie Negro group has some prob- 
lem in kindergarten, but then reduces the problem to about the same 
level as the Low Caucasian group. Actually, this category is so smiilar to 
the previous one — ambiguous placement of a word, phrase, or clause — 
that they might well be combined. The main difference is that the diffi- 
culties classified here are those of a general pervasive vagueness or in- 
coherence whereas those of the previous categor)' arc specific examples 
of misplaced elements. 

The problem is deeper than usage, and successful improvement un- 
doubtedly requires experience in conveying meaning in situations where 
imprecision of language impairs important communication so drastically 
that thoughts must be rephrased, Ther is some light indication that the 
problem will increase as the pupils enter adolescence and use more com- 
plex language structures. 
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FIGURE 10 

Awkward Arrangement or Incoherence 

Number of 3B Deviations peu 1,000 Wouds of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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4A: Omission (except of auxiliary verbs) 

Example: He slipped (out of) the house with his violin. 

He was waiting (for) his mother and father. 

Comment: From kindergarten through grade fi\ e, the Negro group 
has difficult)' with omissions, but slowly brings the problem under con- 
trol. However, members of this group show an increase in this deviation 
for grades six and seven, and H grade nine they have reduced their inci- 
dence of omissions only to the point they had achieved in grade five. 

The Low Caucasian group has less difficulty than the Negro group, 
but shows a persistent increase from grade si.\ through grade nine. 

An explanation of the somewhat erratic graphic* presentation cannot 
be given statistically, but it can be given from firsthand observation of 
tlie subjects. In early years omissions were actually "committed*' because 
of an inadequate ability to use language. In later years the subjects 
seem to be more at ease with language but appear to ha\ e grown more 
careless. The results in this category may also be contaminated by poor 
articulation and pronunciation. 
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FIGURE 11 
Omission (Except of Auxiliary Verbs) 

Number of 4A Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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4B: Unnecessary repetition 

Example; I go you know to buy ice cream you know at the store. 
And he told me to take it ver)^ often he said 
They had on hats and different clothes oil 
Well this George he was well kind of shy. 
He got proof that again his swing was good again. 

Comment: Unnecessary repetition shows an erratic pattem and is 
quite minor for all groups (just barely worthy of being presented graphi- 
cally ). However, it should be noted that repetitions of the subject, such 
as 7im he went out" or "The little girl she got a bunny," were not 
counted. In this research these are considered acceptable statements of 
the sentence topic; in adult speech they emerge as frequent and fairly 
acceptable oral usage, e.g., "That man who brings our newspaper every 
morning, well, he s not my ideal example of promptness," 

The abnipt increase by the Negro group in grade seven seems to be 
the result of a large number of Negro subjects constantly repeating 
phrases such as you know. This phrase (you know) seems to be a junior 
high school phenomenon among many subjects; however, the process of 
subtracting the two extreme figures from all deviations eliminated an in- 
crease of this sort by the Random group and both Caucasian groups. 
(See Appendix, page 68, for the methodology on adjusted arithmetic 
means.) Actually, the worst offender with repetitious you know phrases 
was a boy in the Low Caucasian group. In the eighth grade he used this 
phrase unnecessarily a total of 64 times. In other words, he actually said 
you know over 128 times in a transcript of 1,314 words. 

The use of .such phrases may very well be the response to linguistic 
inadequacy by persons who recognize the need to communicate better 
but lack the skills to do so. Whatever the reason, the problem is not one 
of usage but of judgment and skill in communication. It may very well 
be closely related to psychological and social security as well as to lan- 
guage proficiency. 
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FIGURE 12 
Unnecessary Repetition 

Number of 4H Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken- Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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Other Problems 

5A: Nonstandard connection (prepositions) 

Example: Listen a f (to) him. , 
We drove to (from) Utah to Texas. 
Bud went back at (to) his home. 
Some children are in (on) bicycles. 
He had no control to (of) the boat. 

Comment; This category shows an erratic pattem and is quite 
minor for all four groups from kindergarten through grade five. For the 
two low groups after grade five there is a slight upward trend whicli 
seems to be a result of using a higher average numl^er of words per unit 
— thcreliy using more prepositional phrases and increasing the prol)abil- 
ity of a deviation. It is certainly not an important problem for any of 
these su])jects. Bryant classifies different than as standard usagc.^- 
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FIGURE 13 

Nonstandard Connection (Prepositions) 

XuMBEU OK 5A Di:viATiON.s I'EH 1,000 Words ok Skoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten tlirough Nine 
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5B: Nonstandard connection (conjunctions) 

Example: He went in the room when ( where ) she was. 
I wish if (that) I don't die or anything. 
She wanted to go to the party, but (and ) so she went. 
His mother told him not to cry, am/ (but) he did. 

Comment: This deviation was insignificant for all four groups and 
therefore has not been presented graphically. (See Appendix, Tables 5, 
6, 7, and 8.) However, it should be mentioned that the subjects in this 
study use conjunctions (other than and and but) infrequently in oral 
speech. 



6A: Nonstandard modification (adjectival) 

Example: He saw a airplane. 

That girl is more pretty than the other one. 

I would like to play with the youngest of those two girls. 

He went home because he felt badly. 

Comment: Problems with adjectives are relatively minor for all 
four groups. Tho incidence of this deviation in the Negro group is usually 
concenied with the use of a and an. 

Bryant and others cons.der the use of the superlative rather than the 
comparative for two a fact of standard English usage. Usage is about 
equally divided on "felt bad" and "felt badly ''^^ 
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FIGURE 14 

Nonstandard Modification (Adjectival) 

Number of 6A Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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6B: Nonstandard modification (adverbial) 

Example: i sometime watch the fights. 



This girl knew that man very r?H/c7i. 
I guess he arrived quick. 
That lady treated her cruel 
I can swim good enough. 



Comment: This is a relatively minor problem for the Random 
group as well as for both Caucasian groups. For the Negro group the 
problem is not serious. However, during the later years ( grade four and 
onward) the members of the Negro group have a steady and persistent 
problem whereas all other groups bring this deviation under control. The 
main difficulty encountered by the Negro group is the omission of the s 
at the end of the word sometimes. 
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FIGURE 15 
Nonstandard Modification (Adverbial) 

NuMBEH OK 6Ii Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Croups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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7: Nonstandard use of noun forms 

Example: I see two mans. 

The people are all wearing masses (masks). 
The movie was a western about the calvary (cavalry). 
The sharps (sharks ) are jumping out of the water. 
A police (policeman ) comes and asks what the trouble 
is. 

That little girl is holding a mice. 

Comment: The High Caucasian group never has any diCBculty with 
nouns. The Low Caucasian group and the Random group show little 
diflSculty but exhibit an upward trend after grade five. The Negro group 
shows a more persistent problem from kindergarten through grade nine. 

In later years (after grade five) all groups exhibit a different prob- 
lem from that encountered in earlier years. They succeed in conquering 
such simple words as men rather than r^nns, but they increase their diflB- 
culties with more complicated words. For exc;mple, they will say calvary 
when they mean cavalry or masses when they mean masks. These diflS- 
culties, of course, vary considerably for each subject and seem to indi- 
cate that the subject is extending his vocabulary without having the 
more diflScult nouns clearly in his grasp. They may also be due to difficul- 
ties of pronunciation; sks in masks is not easy to pronounce. It is possible 
to view this category as one of vocabulary inaccuracy rather than one of 
standard usage. It often appears to be a hopeful sign of attempted vocab- 
ulary enlargement not quite under precise control. Probably all learners 
go through this stage. 
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FIGURE 16 

Nonstandard Use of Noun Forms 

Number of 7 Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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8: Double negatives 

Example: I don*t know nothing about that. 

We don*t have no books at our house. 
There \vasn*t nobody coming to visit him. 
I don t never want to die, " 

Comment: The Random group and botli Caucasian groups have al- 
most no difficulty whatever with double negatives. The >>^egro group, 
however, has a persistent problem with all examples illustrated, and this 
problem continues at about the same level from kindergarten through 
grade nine. 
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FIGURE 17 
Double Negatives 

NuMDEii OF 8 Deviations per 1,000 Woiids of Spoken' Volume 
High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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9: Nonstandard use of possessives 

Example: That is the girl hand. 

They're bandaging a dog leg. 
We ride in my mother car. 

Comment: The incident for this deviation is virtually nil for all four 
groups and as a result it has not been presented graphically. (See Ap- 
pendix, Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8. ) 
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This has been an examination of the nonstandard speech of four dif- 
ferent groups of subjects during the years of their schooling from kinder- 
garten tlirough grade nine. All four groups have been drawn from a 
larger sample of 338 children chosen to represent a range of socioeco- 
nomic background, intellectual ability, ethnic variety, and equal in num- 
ber of boys and girls. The Random group was drawn from this larger 
group as were the Caucasian group high in language proficiency, the 
Caucasian group low in language proficiency, and a Negro group, like- 
wise low in language proficiency. 

The examples of nonstandard oral usage— except for pronunciation, 
which was not considered — have been classified, counted, and compared. 
In Figures 1 through 17, where these nonstandard usages have been 
drawn to the same scale, the results have been depicted. What conclu- 
sions, useful to teachers and others who determine the content of educa- 
tion, maybe drawn from this examination of the subjects* oral language? 

Subjects Speaking Standard English 

For those children not handicapped by social dialect, most difficul- 
ties fall into five categories, occurring in the following order of fre- 
quency: 

inconsistency in the use of tense 

careless omission of words (excluding omission of auxiliaries) 

lack of syntactic clarity 
ambiguous placement of words, phrases, and clauses 
awkward and incoherent arrangements of expression 

confusing use of pronouns 

trouble with agreement of subject and verb when using there iSy 
there are, there was, and there were 

It is immediately apparent that all these problems transcend usage. 
They are matters of sensitivity to clarity and precision of communication 
rather than problems of habit or usage. This is not at all what the re- 
searcher had expected. He had assumed that problems of usage— such 
as nonstandard verb forms and agreement of verb with subject ( It dont, 
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I icouhrve took him, I seen it) — would constitute tlic major difficulty for 
most pupils who did not speak a social class dialect. Exactly the opposite 
proves to he the ease. On every figure representing a category that tal- 
lies matters of habitual usage, the frequencies adhere to the hori/ontal 
line representing zero. Instead the major problems occur in categories 
related to clarity of expression. Even the confusion over there is and 
there are, properly understood for what it is, maybe viewed as a problem 
in thoughtful arrangement and anticipation of sentence elements rather 
than a problem of proper habits, Bryant finds an over\vhelming propor- 
tion for there is when the first member of the compound subject is 
singular (as in "There is the boy and his sisters,"),'** 

How to label this distinction between usage and clarity of com- 
munication proves to be a problem. To most people, the term usage de- 
notes the habitual ways an individual uses oral language, ways that arc 
spontaneous rather than carefully chosen and considered. Usage fits 
very well such categories as subject-verb agreement, case of pronouns, 
and the use of verb forms in the past and past perfect tenses, but it ap- 
plies much less appropriately to consistency of verb tense or skilled ar- 
rangement of the syntactical elements of sentences. For these latter 
problems in this research, the term rhetoric was used initially. How- 
over, rhetoric includes a connotation of overall artistry — the art of 
organizing logically and cflcctivcly the total stnicturc of expression. 
Those who read early drafts of this manuscript considered rhetoric too 
large a concept to describe the problems of the standard-speaking sub- 
jects. 

To avoid these issues, we will use the term coherence to designate 
the major difficulties of pupils who come from homes where standard 
Englisb prevails. Such pupils in this study, except for those few whose 
scores fall distant from the mean, do not need drill or help with usage, 
Wliat they do need is instruction concerned with increasing their co- 
herence and effectiveness. 

An empirical way to distinguish between the two kinds of oral 
language difficulties lias been suggested by Robert V, Hogan, Asso- 
ciate Executive Secretary, National Council of Teachers of English. The 
simpler and less troublesome problems of usage fall within a single com- 
munication unit, e.g,, "The calf don't want his milk/' The more complex 
and persistent problems span two or more such units, e.g,, shift of verb 
tense and faulty reference to an antecedent. 
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Subjects Speaking a Social Class Dialect 

For children whose language is influenced by a social class dialect, 
a more complicated pattern of difiieulties emerges. In this study, only 
one group, tlie Negro, has been studied, but the results lead one to be- 
heve that a similar complicated set of problems would be revealed for 
many Oriental, Hawaiian (Pidgin), Spanish-speaking, Cajun, and Ap- 
palachian subjects. For the Negro subjects in this study, what are the 
most troublesome difi5culties in oral language? Their difficulties fall into 
ten categories in the following order of frequency: 

lack of agreement of subject and verb, third person singular (other 

than forms of the verb to he) 
omission of auxiliary verbs (especially those formed from the verb 

to be) 

inconsistency in the use of tense 
nonstandard use of verb forms 

lack of agreement of subject and verb while using forms of the 
verb to be 

careless omission of words (excluding omission of auxiliaries) 
nonstandard use of pronouns 
nonstandard use of noun forms 
double negatives 
omission of the verb to be 

Of this list five out of the first six represent difficulties wnth verbs. 
Highly dramatic are the gains these Negro children make in conquering 
the problems of verb-subject agreement in the third person singular, the 
use of au.xiliary verbs, and omission of needed words. (See Figures 1, 4, 
and 11.) Tlieir persistent problem, one which does not show such a 
dramatic conquest, is the use of the verb to be. Actually this problem 
affects other categories and, in ways not at first apparent, causes the 
Negro child\s main difiieulties in achieving standard use of auxiliary 
verbs as well as some of his difficulties with consistency in verb tense. 

For these Negro subjects both usage and coherence are involved 
in their oral language problems, but habitual use of standard forms is 
clearly a problem whereas it is not one for the Caucasian groups. For the 
Negro eight of the ten categories are problems of usage. Only consis- 
tency of tense and careless omission represent problems of a larger 
order. These children do indeed come from speech communities in 
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which social class dialect rather than standard English is used. In ten 
years of schooling they make enonnous improvement in suhject-verh 
agreement and in using auxiliaries, yet almost no improvement in using 
the verb to be appropriately or in standardizing the verb forms. Ex- 
cept that their problem is more acute, they have the same difficulties 
as other subjects in confusing uses of pronouns and inconsistency of 
verb ten,se, particularly as they increase the length of their expression 
units in grades six, seven, eight, and nine. 

In the categories that show difficulties but without .such crucial fre- 
(lucncies— nonstandard use of noun forms and do\ible negatives — the 
Negro subjects make almost no improvement. The double negative does 
almost disappear in grade seven, but as new complicated communica- 
tion prohlc»ms and larger units of expression re(juire attention in grades 
eight and nine, the problem of the double negative springs back into 
place again. 

Although this study lias not been concerned with clear articulation 
of speech, one matter should be noted as a subject for future study. Any- 
one listening to the oral language of the Negro subjects would agree that 
many word endings and beginnings are missing in Negro dialect. These 
subjects are also uncertain when to use an s to end a verb and when not 
to use it, as in the following: 

My mother look at television a lot. 
We likes to ride our bikes in the park. 

They tend to omit the required s on the third person singular verb and 
to add a superfluous 5 to verbs which agree with subjects not re([uiring 
an 5 to end the verb. They also confuse a and an, sometime and some- 
times, and the phonemes d, f, and tlu They have not acquired all the 
phonemes of standard English and do not, apparently, hear any differ- 
ence between phonemes the)* use in nonstandard fashion and the cor- 
responding phonemes in stan.jard speech. These phonemic differences 
have been carefully described by Pedersen.*'^ In this study, they have 
merely been noted, but no rigorous study has been made of them. 
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All Subjects 

In some categories, neither Negro nor Caucasian subjects reveal 
any serious problems. Such categories are the following: 

agreement between subject and predicate other than in the third 

person singular 
connectioi: through prepositions and conjunctions 
modification with adjectives and adverbs 

use of that inscead of tcho as a relative pronoun referring to persons 
nonstandard use of possessives 

However, in the oral language of all these subjects, syntactic connection 
through conjmictions is practically limited to and and but. As the sub- 
jects begin to use more complex and lengthy units of expression in high 
school, the problem may change. This may also apply to the use of that 
and tcho if the increase in subordination, notable in grades seven 
through nine, continues. Because that can be accepted as standard, the 
problem does not seem to be one for instruction and drill but rather one 
to be noted as an example of disputed usage. 

Although the prestige dialect groups have low frequencies on most 
of these categories, one must not forget that these figures are charted on 
mean scores. This indicates that even in the High Caucasian group there 
will be some individuals one or more standard deviations above the 
mean who will need individual instruction even when the group as a 
whole docs not. The practice, so common among weaker teachers, of 
drilling all pupils on the same skill is not supported by this research. 

Total Deviations 

So far, in examining the subjects' problems of using standard spoken 
English, we have avoided combining fhe categories. Can anything be 
gained by looking at the totality of deviations from the prestige dialect? 
A summation of all the separate categories, most of which have been 
shown on individual graphs, is shown in Figure IS.^'^ As can be seen, the 
Negro group shows steady improvement through grade five but then 
abruptly increases its difficulties, not achieving the fifth grade level 
again until grade nine. The Low Caucasian group shows a similar abrupt 
increase after grade five and remains at a high level through grade nine. 
The High Caucasian group shows a slight but steady improvement until 
grade six and then moves upward slightly in grade seven. For the Ran- 
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doni group as well as for both low groups, the clip in the curves followed 
by an abrupt upward trend in the total number of deviations seems to 
indicate that as complexity of sentence structure and total volume of 
spoken language both increase, there is a rmrc than projwrtional prob- 
ability of difficulty with certain problems — problems of clarity and 
precision, not problems of habittial usage. In other words, it is not 
logical to assume that the Random group and both low groups suddenly 
grow more inept in the use of language after grade five. The research 
clearly shows that as they speak with more complexity and in longer 
units of expression, their difTicultics with colicrenee increase. 
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FIGURE 18 

Total Number of Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 

High Caucasian, Low Caucasiiin, Negro, and Random Croups 
Crades Kindergarten through Nine 
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Total Deviations Apart from Social Class Dialect Problems 

Certain departures from the prestige dialect, departures that are 
obviously a tremendous problem for the Negro group, represent a minor 
prol)lem for both Caucasian groups. Specifieally, these are the cate- 
gories concerned with (1) agreement of the subject and verl) in the 
third person singular, (2) omission of the verb to be, (3) omission of 
auxiliary verbs, (4) nonstandard use of verb forms, (5) double nega- 
tives, Figure 19 shows tlie result in total deviations when these five 
categories are subtracted on a year-by-year l)asis for all four groups. 

Comparing Figure 18 to Figure 19 makes it obvious that the Low 
Caucasian group performs better than the Negro group in either case 
(with dialect categories retained or with dialect categories subtracted). 
How 'ever, on the total deviations the magnitude of difference between 
the two graphs is very great. When deviations which are primarily cul- 
tural are subtracted, all four groups move much closer together. In 
other words, the Negro group seems to be expending much of its energy 
in overcoming problems the Caucasian subjects never encounter. 
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FIGURE 19 

Total Number of Deviations per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 
with Deviations of Ethnic Origin (1A, ID, IE, IF, 8) Subtracted 

High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups 
Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
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A Concluding Statement 

Because many English verbs form their principal parts irregularly, 
those occurring most frequently in English speech will always require 
high instructional priority for individual pupils who have not mastered 
them. The irregular verbs frequently used in nonstandard form are lie, 
see, break, come, go, run, take, do, give, write, ring, sit, drink, and begin. 
Other irregular verbs, less frequent in use but crucial when they do oc- 
cur, are such verbs as sneak, drown, sing, know, throw. Individual pu- 
pils, but not whole classes of pupils, will need help if they are to use the 
standard forms of such verbs. Another troublesome irregularity of the 
English language is the change occurring in the third person singular 
agreement of the verb with its subject (I do, you do, he does, we do, you 
do, they do). 

For those Negro pupils who speak a social class dialect, the over- 
whelming problem is standard use of the verb to be: omission as a link- 
ing verb; omission as an auxiliary with other verbs; agreement with 
subject; unusual uses. Other persistent problems of usage for this group 
are case of pronouns and the double negative. 

Almost all the pupils whose parents speak informal standard En- 
glish have little need of drill on usage. What they do need is help on 
coherence, and such help cannot be achieved through a drillbook ap- 
proach. Improvement would seem most possible in situations where 
pupils are concerned with expressing thoughts and feelings so others 
will understand them. Such instruction, when successful, alternates 
skillfully between two poi.irities: one is the motivated class or group 
discussion, panel, or brief informal speech (usually impromptu or ex- 
tempore, whether "sharing*' in grade one or a Report*' in grade nine); 
the other is the focused attention upon the strategies of coherence, using 
living examples, material just uttered, models, and examples. The tape 
recorder is invaluable for such instniction. For the pupil to become 
aware of how the same coherences occur in writing, listening, and 
reading would seem equally helpful. Here is the point at which all the 
language arts reinforce instruction in any one aspect of language. Dia- 
lect speakers need help with coherence, in addition to theiv need for 
changing nonstandard usage. 

Whenever usage drill occurs, whether for dialect speakers or for the 
nontypical standard speaker, other research has shown that oral drill is 
more effective than workbook drills. 
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In societies organized for stability througli caste and class, lan- 
guage is one means of maintaining the status quo. Even in a fluid society 
such as ours, where individual worth and aspiration are intended to 
count for more than fortunate or unfortunate birth, language still opei- 
ates to preserve social class distinctions and rcniaijis a major liarrier to 
crossing social lines. In a democracy schools should assist all other 
institutions in making equality of opportunity a reality. However, to do 
this teachers must begin to see how language and social caste arc linked 
and why many people are inclined to condemn rather than accept tlie 
language of the least favored economic groups in any culture. On atti- 
tudes concerning language, teachers can learn much from sociology. 
"We fear lower class speech and are inclined to give it no quarter. The 
more precarious our social status in the higher classes — that is, the 
closer we are to the line that divides the middle from the lower classes 
or the more recent our ascent from the lower strata — the more insistent 
we are on the purity of our linguistic credentials."^" 

Realizing that human worth cannot be measured by the language 
or dialect a man uses, teachers will l^e more likely to help children ac- 
quire standard English without making them ashamed of their own 
language. Such change— not "improvement" — would seem to be much 
more possible in situations where drill and directed rIFort were oral and 
where they were not separated from language usee' to express ideas, at- 
titudes, and values of genuine concern to the Icaniers. Not only im- 
proved habits but also awareness of how listeners are helped or hinder ;d 
by one's language proves to be the need of most learners. To improve 
language ability a pupil must apply whatever is studied to situations in 
which he has something to say, a deep desire to say it, and someone to 
whom he genuinely wants to say it. 
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1. page 2: The 338 subjects used in this study are those described 
in The Language of Elementary School Children: A Study of the Use 
and Control of Language, Effectiveness in Communication, and the Re- 
lationships among Speaking, Reading, Writing, and Listening, Re- 
search Report No. 1 (Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1963). They were a stratified sample chosen to represent a 
larger universe of children. Eleven kindergarten classes were matched 
with family backgrounds typical of the city of Oakland, California. Tlni.s 
subjects included a range of family status from definitely poor economic 
circumstances in the industrial areas down by the Bay through the mid- 
dle class areas up to the more favored socioeconomic circumstances of 
the hill-top districts. The evidence on socioeconomic status for the sub- 
jects in this research places the median at middle class. For these 
subjects the median score is IV, which is also the median of the Minne- 
sota Occupational Scale. 

However, stratification was not tied solely to socioeconomic status. 
The choice of subjects also included representativeness on the bases of 
sex, racial background, and spread of intellectual ability. Care was 
taken to avoid any unique or unusual factor of selection. The sample 
provides clear evidence of representing the school population of Oak- 
land. Oakland, in turn, is assumed to be typical of the urban center in 
twentieth century America; a population varying in religion, race, na- 
tional background, and socioeconomic conditions. Some subjects were 
lost each year of the study, but by grade nine there were still 220 pupils 
remaining in the group, a remarkably high degree of retention for a 
period of ten years. 

2. page 2: The communication unit is identical to the T-unit used 
by Kellogg W. Hunt in his analysis of written English. See his article, 
"A Synopsis of Clause-to-Sentence Length Factors," English Journal, 
54, 4 (April, 1965), 300-309. See also Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical 
Structures Written at Three Grade Levels, Research Report No. 3 
(Champaign, III: National Council of Teachers of English, 1965). 

3. page 3: Charles Carpenter Fries, American English Grammar 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940), p. 13. 

4. page 3: All evidence dealing with departures from accepted 
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usage is based upon taped transcripts oi oral language. Written samples 
from each of the sul)jects are available but have not yet l)cen analyzed 
for use of conventions in writing. 

5. page 4: Thd criterion of including only those subjects on whom 
complete data were available for ten fui! years was used in order to 
avoid substituting one subject for another as a result of the normal 
attrition rate in the overall study. (The number of subjects in kinder- 
garten was 338; in grade nine, 220.) Repeated substitution might allow 
individual idiosyncrasies of particular subjects to affect the data grossly. 

6. page 10: See, for instance, George Philip Krapp, "The English 
of the Negro,*' American Mercury^ II (June, 1924), 190-195. 

7. page 17: VV. VV. Charters, Mifmnim Essentials in Elementary 
Language and Grammar: A Second Report, Part I, Sixteenth Yearbook 
(Chicago, 111.: National Society for the Study of Education, 1917). 

8. page 22: Correct use of pronouns before the age of two is rare. 
Between two and six, most children are busy straightening out the pro- 
noun. See A. Gesell, The First Five Years of Life (London: Metheun, 
1941), p. 199, and A. F. Watts, The Language and Mental Development 
of Children (Boston; D. C. Heath, 1948), pp. 40-41 and 45. 

9. page 24: Margaret M. Bryant, Current American Usage (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1962), pp. 174-176. 

10. page 24: Basil Bernstein, "Language and Social Class," British 
Journal of Sociologijy XI (1960), 271-276. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd.). 

11. page 24: Loban, op, cit. (See Note 1, page 59.) 

12. page 36: Bryant, op cit., pp. 69-70. (See Note 9, above.) 

13. page 38: Bryant, op, cit., pp 35-36. (See Note 9, above.) 

14. page 48: Bryant, op, cit,, pp. 13-14. (See Note 9, above.) 

15. page 50: Lee A. Pederson, "Non-Standard Negro Speech in 
Chicago," Non-Standard Speech and the Teaching of English. Language 
Information Series, 2 (Washington, D. C: Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics, 1964). 

16. page 51: See Appendix, Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8, for the adjusted 
means on these deviations as well as on the deviations so minor that 
they were not presented graphically. 

17. page 57: Werner Cohn, "On the Language of Lower Class 
Children," School Review, Winter, 1959, pp. 35-40. 
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In trying to find a method for dealing with language problems as 
they oecur in individual subjeets, the rcseareh encountered one im- 
mediate problem.* The individual range in volume of spoken language 
is quite wide. Because of the nature of language itself, this creates a 
statistical problem: short simple sentences or one-word answers tend 
to reduce the probability of usage deviations. In fact, only two subjects, 
both from the kindergarten year and both speaking very briefly, had 
"perfection" in usage. 

As the statistical work progressed, however, it became obvious that 
each of the three selected subgroups was clearly a homogeneous unit. 
The means and medians on various measures indicate that the High 
Caucasian group is consistently superior to the otlier two groups on all 
mea.sures and by approximately the .same degree. In addition, the Low 
Caucasian group and the Negro group reveal not only tliis consistent 
relationship to the High Caucasian group, but also a consistent rela- 
tionship to each other: the Low Caucasian group invariably has less 
difficulty with standard usage than does the Negro group. 

The Random group, of course, is not a homogeneous unit in the 
same sense as those groups selected on the basis of ethnic background 
and degree of proficiency with language. However, as one would expect, 
the means and medians of the Random group typically fall between 
those of the High Caucasian group and the Low Caucasian group on 
all the various measures undertaken. 



J One method of dealing with lanpuapc deviations would he to take each 
transcript for each subject and compare the numher of times a particular deviation 
nctiially occurs to the number of times the same deviation could occur in the 
Innguapc uttered by the .subject. In past research this has been called the Error 
Quotient. However, the present stiuly deals with 21 different lanj^nnpe deviations 
as they occur for 113 individual subjects^ each of whom has 10 transcripts for the 
years 1953-1962. In j^ross terms, the Error Quotient would require 21 separate 
word-by-word tallies on over 550,000 words. Tliis in tiirn would require a 
prohihitivc amount of time and money. Furthermore, the Error Quotient ma^iks 
the data by reporting the came quotient for such diverse examples as the following: 

. . , one error in agreement of subject and verb out of two possibilities 

, . . five errors in pronoun case out of ten possibilities 

... ten errors in omission of auxiliary verb out of twenty possibilities. 
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Among the examples of these consistent relationships are the fol- 
lowing: 

1) The High Caucasian group shows a considerably higher mean 
and median for total words in communication units than either the Low 
Caucasian group or the Negro group. In turn, the Low Caucasian group 
shows a slight superiority to the Negro group on both means and 
medians except for the medians in grades two and three where both 
are virtually identical. The Txandom group falls between the High and 
Low Caucasian groups for all years on both the mean and median. (See 
Table L) 
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2) On average words per cx)mmunication unit the situation is 
identical — a large measure of superiority by the High Caucasian 
group, a relatively slight lead by the Low Caucasian group over the 
Negro group.- Again, the Random group tj'pically falls between the 
High and Low Caucasian groups although the median does show sev- 
eral instances in which the Random group and the Low Caucasian 
group show an almost identical average words per unit. (See Table 2.) 

3) The four groups maintain the same positions in respect to one 
another. Measures of L Q., of writing proficiency, of subordinating 
connectives, and of standard reading scwes all show a consistent rela- 
tionship among the groups. (See Table 3.) As can be seen in this table, 
one or two subjects in each group are at the extremes on each of these 
measures of performance (the total range), and this accounts for a 
slight overlapping. However, the medians clearly differentiate among 
the groups on each of these measures (with the exception of writing 
which has only five categories). Thus it can be seen that the teachers 
ratings, the method by which the three groups were selected, clearly 
differentiate among the groups, and it is con- Juded that these ratings 
are a valid method of selecting those subjects high or low in language 
proficiency. 



2The averaj»e words per communication unit is a measure of considerable 
significance. Admittedly, a high average of words per conrmiunication unit could 
conceivably be only a measure of verbosity: more words but no increase in 
meaningful verbal communication. However, throughout this research, a high 
average for words per unit has been inevitably coupled with increased complexity 
of sentence structure. Thus the supremacy of the High Caucasian group on this 
measure is of even greater significance than it may at first appear, for, as has been 
shown previously, this group has far fewer nonstandard deviations than either of 
the other two groups in spite of the fact that members of the High Caucasian 
group use greater complexity of sentence structure. 
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4) Lastly, the socioeconomic status of the subjects is precisely 
what one would expect: regardless of ellniic background, those ranked 
liigh in language proficiency are of predominantly high socioeconomic 
status; those ranked lotc in language proficiency are of predominantly 
low socioeconomic status; those selected at random show a wide range 
of language abilitv and a wide range of socioeconomic status. (See 
Table 4.) 

TABLE 4 

Socioeconomic Status at Grade Nine 

High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, and Random Groups^ 



Kumbcr of Xumhcr of Sumhcr of Kumbcr of 

Socio- Subjects Stibiccts Subjects Subjects 

economic Classified as Classified as Classified as Classified as 

Status- Hifih (Caucauan) Low (Caucasian) Low (\ef*ro) Rnndom 



I 10 1 0 5 

II 5 6 0 17 

III 5 2 0 14 

IV 0 3 1 3 
V 0 6 3 5 

VI 1 3 13 5 

VII 0 0 4 1 

TOTAL 21 21 21 50 



= 21 for each selected group. 
N = 50 for the Random group. 

In addition to tlie evidence indicatir.g that the three selected groups 
are homogeneous units and that the Ra'^.dom group is typical of a cross 
section of the population, it was also found that the arithmetic means on 
the twenty-one separate language deviations and on the number of de- 
viations per equated number of words spoken revealed a consi.stent 
relationship. On appropriateness of English usage, the High Caucasian 
group is t>q)ically far superior to all other groups; the Random group 
falls in the center; the Low Caucasian group falls below the Random 
group; and the Negro group is last. The medians also showed consistent 
relationships, but the use of medians was ruled out because the High 
Caucasian, Low Caucasian, and Random groups often had a median of 
zero on any given deviation for any given year. This w as not true of the 
Negro group, and as a result any proportional adjmtment of the data 
tcotdd have produced ftuciu^.tiom in the Negro group icluch were not 
actuaUtj in the data? 

^Trying to deal with zero quantities Is one of those fmslraling itcnLs all 
researchers inevitably encounter. Tlie problem basically i.s that 2 .\ 0 or 10 x 0 
or )a X 0 all come out to be zero. 
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With the use of medians ruled out, tlie question was then the fol- 
lowing: would the use of the arithmetic mean possibly allow a few 
extreme numbers to skew the data and make the results nonrepresenta- 
tive? In other words, on any given deviation from accepted usage, would 
several subjects "have a bad day*? Or would they possibly get tangled 
in repetitions of the same sentence and speak the same deviation an 
inordinate number of times? To guard against this possibility*, it was 
decided to subtract the deviations of the extreme 10 percent of the sub- 
jects before proportionally adjusting the data."* In short, the method of 
analysis decided upon was to eliminate the extremes, equate the data 
so that it would be comparable from year to year and subgroup to sub- 
group, and then to present the arithmetic mean of each particular sub- 
group."' The method used therefore gives a profile for a typical subject 
in a particular category (High Caucasian, Low Caucasian, Negro, or 
Random). 



•♦The subject who had the prealesl total number of deviations was not 
eliminated. The process was to eliminate 10 percent or the two hifihest numbers on 
each individual deviation (in the case of the Random ffroup this meant the five 
highest numbers or 10 percent of the fifty Random cases) on a year-by-year, 
deviation-by-deviation basis for each ffroup. To lend even further comparability-, 
the two highest totals for number of words in communication units were also 
subtracted. Again, for the Random group, the five highest totals were subtracted in 
order to deal effectively with 10 percent of the extremes for each group. 

^Before actually deciding upon the method of presentation to be used, the 
data were analyze<l and graphed, using six different approaches: ( 1 ) developin;; 
mean factors in order to equate all groups to the High Caucasian group; (2) 
dividing the equated data by average words per unit; (3) developing mean factors 
to equate each group to 1,000 words of spoken volume; (4) dividing the equated 
data of 1,000 words of spoken volume by average words per unit; (5) developing 
mean factors to equate each group to 1,000 words of spoken volume^ after first 
subtracting extreme values for words in units and individual deviations for each 
group on a year-by-year basis; (6) dividing the resulting equated data by average 
words in units. Each method of analysis not only showed consistent general trends 
but such a remarkable degree of similarity that it was actually difficult to differ- 
entiate between the graphic presentation of a particular deviation when one method 
of approach was compared to another For this reason it was felt that the fiftli 
method indicated would be the best method to present: it is dear and straight- 
forward without undue statistical manipulation anl also has the characteristic of 
smoothing off some of the peaks caused by a few extreme cases. 
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TABLE 5 

Adjusted Mean cn Nonstandard Usage by High Caucasian Group 

per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 

Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
N = 21 

Grade 

Type of Kinder- 



Problem 


gartcn 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 


Sever 


Eight 


Nine 


lA 


0.09 


0.18 


0.14 


0.24 


0.04 


0.00 


0.00 


COO 


0.04 


0.00 


IB 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


IC 


2.28 


1.86 


2.40 


1.83 


0.85 


0.45 


0.49 


0.46 


0.60 


0.40 


ID 


0.30 


0.27 


0.14 


0.06 


0.04 


0.08 


0.06 


0.00 


0.00 


0.03 


IE 


0.40 


0.54 


0.42 


0.41 


0.22 


0.25 


0.27 


0.23 


0.30 


0.27 


IF 


L28 


0.97 


0.42 


0.36 


0.63 


0.45 


0.24 


0.55 


0.30 


0.23 


IG 


0.70 


0.97 


0.97 


1.00 


2.55 


2.52 


1.89 


1.74 


1.20 


1.60 


2A 


1.39 


0.70 


1.31 


0.47 


0.67 


0.77 


0.67 


0.92 


0.45 


0.43 


2H 


0.09 


0.79 


0.34 


0.76 


0.54 


1.06 


0.73 


0.88 


0.90 


0.83 


2C 


0.09 


0.27 


0.14 


0.53 


0.54 


0.57 


0.49 


1.87 


1.10 


0.73 


3A 


0.09 


0.35 


0.61 


0.53 


0.45 


0.32 


0.82 


1.02 


1.28 


1.13 


3B 


1.49 


0.44 


0.27 


0.53 


0.45 


0.69 


0.52 


0.55 


0.53 


0.73 


4A 


2.19 


1.68 


1.58 


1.72 


1.66 


1.10 


1.47 


1.08 


1.20 


1.50 


4B 


0.49 


0.35 


0.61 


0.47 


0.40 


0.36 


0.49 


0.72 


0.34 


0.56 


5A 


0.89 


0.44 


0.34 


0.24 


0.31 


0.41 


0.31 


0.42 


0.57 


0.40 


5B 


0.09 


0.00 


0.27 


0.12 


0.31 


0.04 


0.12 


0.33 


0.11 


0.27 


6A 


0.70 


1.14 


0.42 


0.36 


0.22 


0.16 


0.19 


0.42 


0.30 


0.37 


6B 


0.89 


0.27 


0.34 


1.00 


0.27 


0.36 


0.43 


0.39 


0.4b 


0.16 


7 


0.49 


0.27 


0.34 


0.29 


0.14 


0.12 


0.12 


0.33 


0.34 


0.23 


8 


0.09 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


9 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


J.OO 


0.00 


0.00 


TOTAL 


14.03 


11.49 


11.06 


10.92 


10.29 


9.71 


9.31 


11.91 


10.01 


9.90 
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TABLE 6 

Adjusted Mean on Nonstandard Usage by Low Caucasian Group 

per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 

Grades Kindergiirten through Nine 
N = 21 



Grade 

Type of Kinder- 
Problem garten One Two Three Four Five Six Seven Eight Nine 



lA 


0.99 


0.53 


0.81 


0.98 


0.90 


0.25 


0.82 


0.22 


0.76 


0.14 


IB 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.04 


0.00 


0.04 


IC 


0.87 


2.01 


2.17 


2.32 


1.61 


1.16 


1.80 


1.86 


1.49 


1.60 


ID 


0.26 


0.28 


0.36 


0.68 


0.21 


0.05 


0.27 


0.04 


0.14 


0.22 


IE 


1.98 


0.66 


1.00 


1.36 


).77 


0.51 


0.98 


0.18 


0.27 


0.31 


IF 


1.60 


1.48 


1.17 


0.98 


1.26 


1.36 


0.98 


1.55 


1.40 


1.42 


IG 


1.60 


3.89 


1.45 


2.23 


3.08 


4.23 


3.05 


4.60 


4.24 


3.91 


2A 


1.11 


2.14 


1.72 


1.36 


1.12 


0.85 


1.20 


1.23 


2.07 


1.42 


2B 


0.00 


0.28 


0.55 


0.;-- 


1.05 


0.51 


0.82 


1.46 


1.08 


0.67 


2C 


0.00 


0.13 


0.09 


0.. 


0.56 


1.00 


0.70 


4.77 


3.88 


3.24 


3A 


0.12 


0.66 


0.81 


0.4» 


0.77 


0.60 


1.58 


1.90 


1.85 


2.14 


3B 


1.74 


1.20 


1.72 


1.25 


1.48 


0.80 


1.25 


1.99 


1.08 


1.60 


4A 


3.95 


4.02 


2.08 


3.00 


2.72 


1.41 


2.29 


2.79 


2.57 


3.38 


4B 


0.26 


0.53 


0.72 


0.00 


0.62 


0.20 


0.87 


0.62 


0.99 


0.84 


5A 


0.61 


0.81 


0.19 


0.98 


0.07 


0.25 


0.87 


0.88 


1.40 


1.11 


5B 


0.00 


0.28 


0.09 


0.20 


0.07 


0.15 


0.27 


0.39 


0.95 


0.22 


6A 


0.49 


0.66 


0.81 


0.87 


0.84 


0.45 


0.65 


0.31 


0.72 


0.62 


6B 


0.75 


0.53 


0.36 


0.68 


0.56 


0.40 


0.55 


0.45 


0.63 


0.62 


7 


0.99 


081 


1.09 


0.87 


0.62 


0.20 


0.98 


1.37 


1.31 


0.84 


8 


0.26 


0.00 


0.19 


0.20 


0.00 


0.15 


0.22 


0.13 


0.36 


0.35 


9 


0.00 


O.OC 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 



TOTAL 17.58 20.90 17.38 18.84 18.31 14.53 20.15 26.78 27.19 24.69 
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TABLE 7 



Adjusted Mean on Nonstandard Usage by Negro Group 

per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 

Grades Kindergarten, through Nine 
N = 21 



Grade 



Type of Kinder- 

Problem gartcn One Ttvo Three Four Five Six Seven Eifiht Nine 



lA 


12.25 


10.02 


11.93 


8.45 


7.66 


4.57 


3.86 


3.97 


3.43 


2.25 


IB 


0.43 


0.47 


0.50 


0.45 


0.28 


0.13 


0.00 


0.17 


0,00 


0,00 


IC 


4.09 


3.54 


4.28 


5.07 


3.92 


2.65 


3.8G 


4.47 


4.13 


3.11 


ID 


2.38 


3.25 


1.53 


1.45 


0.94 


0.68 


0.47 


0.70 


0.44 


0,48 


IE 


13.C8 


9.72 


6.03 


8.56 


5.88 


3.39 


3.16 


4.79 


2.29 


2,54 


IF 


4.49 


4.01 


3.25 


2.82 


2.80 


3.27 


2.58 


3.11 


4.73 


4,02 


IC 


6.61 


3.0S 


4.2S 


4.51 


3.a5 


5.87 


6.S5 


8.01 


7.37 


5,51 


2A 


6.34 


3.25 


3.06 


3.15 


2.52 


2.41 


2.40 


4.19 


3.43 


3,40 


2B 


0.00 


0.15 


0.21 


0.24 


0.28 


0.19 


0.29 


0.60 


0.35 


0,76 


2C 


0.00 


0.15 


0.31 


0.11 


0.09 


0.49 


0.82 


4.03 


5.13 


3,35 


3A 


0.86 


0.47 


0.62 


0.56 


0.74 


1.04 


1.58 


2.24 


2.49 


1,63 


3B 


2.97 


1.08 


1.12 


1.13 


1.40 


1.61 


1.52 


1.90 


1.49 


'2,01 


4A 


9.02 


6.94 


6.22 


5.63 


4.00 


3.39 


4.04 


5.56 


4.48 


3,16 


4B 


0.13 


1.23 


0.72 


0.56 


1.31 


0.74 


1.29 


2.67 


1.45 


1,15 


5A 


1.12 


0.32 


0.62 


0.68 


0.83 


0.38 


1.23 


0.82 


1.84 


1,25 


5B 


0.86 


0.00 


0.31 


0.24 


0.00 


0.31 


0.36 


0.38 


0.50 


0,38 


6A 


0.13 


1.55 


0.91 


1.45 


0.94 


1.12 


1.58 


1.42 


1.39 


0,62 


6B 


0.00 


0.62 


1.63 


0.90 


0.94 


1.36 


0.93 


1.90 


2.09 


1,15 


#• 
1 


2.25 


3.54 


1.94 


2.48 


2.43 


1.91 


1.23 


2.84 


1.79 


2,39 


8 


1.98 


1.23 


1.72 


1.45 


1.68 


1.91 


1.81 


0.82 


1.84 


1,87 


9 


0.56 


0.76 


0.21 


0.24 


0.28 


0.19 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0,10 



TOTAL 69,85 55,38 52,00 50,13 42,27 37,61 39,86 54,59 50,66 41,13 
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TABLE S 

Adjusted Mean on Nonstandard Usage by Random Group 

per 1,000 Words of Spoken Volume 

Grades Kindergarten through Nine 
N — 50 

Grade 

Type of Kinder- 
Problem gartcn One Two Three Four Five Six Seven Eight Nine 



lA 


1.14 


0.89 


0.57 


0.45 


0.24 


0.10 


0.20 


0,06 


0,07 


0,08 


ID 


0.04 


0.04 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0,00 


0,00 


0,00 


IC 


1.29 


3.11 


1.95 


2.79 


L43 


0.91 


1.06 


1,10 


1,16 


1,00 


ID 


0.82 


0.61 


0.41 


0.25 


0.26 


0.00 


0.14 


0,02 


0,06 


0.05 


IE 


1.33 


1.12 


0.54 


0.91 


0.39 


0.28 


0.49 


0,20 


0,20 


0,28 


IF 


1.29 


1.08 


0.67 


0.66 


0.72 


0.73 


0.57 


1,04 


0,87 


0,85 


IG 


2.53 


2.31 


1.45 


1.36 


2.06 


3.36 


2.35 


3,24 


3,11 


3,01 


2A 


2.06 


1.23 


1.45 


0.88 


0.82 


0.83 


1.08 


1,59 


1,08 


1,33 


2B 


0.09 


0.23 


0.27 


0.59 


0.58 


0.97 


1.08 


0,72 


1,17 


0,93 


20 


0.00 


0.04 


0.17 


0.28 


0.15 


0.64 


0.45 


2,86 


2,31 


2,22 


3A 


0.24 


0.51 


0.41 


0.49 


0.63 


0.24 


1.23 


1,47 


1,76 


1,60 


3D 


1.33 


0.85 


0.60 


0.80 


0.52 


0.68 


0.60 


0,91 


0,64 


1,10 


4A 


4.05 


2.50 


1.71 


1.53 


1.75 


1.33 


1.80 


2,03 


1,69 


L87 


4D 


0.24 


0.19 


0.88 


0.42 


0.63 


0.52 


0.59 


0,70 


0,83 


0,80 


5A 


0.71 


0.51 


0.24 


0.45 


0.26 


0.36 


0.68 


0,63 


0,98 


0,91 


5B 


0.15 


0.08 


0.14 


0.06 


0.19 


0.06 


0.15 


0,40 


0,42 


0,42 


6A 


0.71 


1.23 


0.71 


0.80 


0.52 


0.33 


0.34 


0,50 


0,65 


0,42 


6D 


0.90 


0.76 


0.41 


0.83 


0.32 


0.26 


0.45 


0,45 


0,71 


0,48 


7 


0.66 


1.04 


0.71 


0.52 


0.21 


0.08 


0.42 


0,91 


0,81 


0,68 


8 


0.28 


0.28 


0.03 


0.06 


0.02 


0.08 


0.11 


0^/' 


0,03 


0,03 


9 


0.00 


0.00 


0.06 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




0,03 


0,00 


3TAL 


19.86 


18.61 


13.38 


14.13 


11.70 


11.76 


13.79 


18,90 


18,58 


18,06 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 



Pupils from homes where stondord English prevoils do not n-ied drill or 
help with usoge; they need instruction concerned with increosing their 
coherence ond effectiveness. 

In ten years of schooling, pupils from homes in which sociol closs diolect is 
used make almost no improvement in using the verb to be oppropriotely 
or in standordizing verb forms. 

The practice, so common omong weoker teachers, of drilling oil pupils on 
the same skill is not supported by this research. Individuol pupils, but not 
whole classes of pupils, will need help if they are to use the stondord forms 
of irregular verbs. 

For the pupil to become owore of how the same coherences occur in writing, 
listening, and reoding would reinforce instruction in longuoge. A student's 
oworeness of the pirfolls of communicotion is necessory for his improvement 
in coherence. 
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